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GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 



Letter by Capt. C. F. Hall to Chief Justice Daly. 



Washington, April 9, 1871. 
To the Hon. Chas. P. Daly, 

President of the American Geographical Society : 
Deak Sir. — Continued occupation since my return has 
prevented me from giving you, as you requested, an 
account, in detail, of what I have observed in respect to 
the geography of the arctic regions. With my first voyage 
you are sufficiently familiar, and I have nothing to add 
to what is contained in the volume published by the 
Harpers. During the last five years that I have spent in 
the arctic, I availed myself of every opportunity afforded 
me for accurate observation, and I give you the results. 
You will remember that Wager Bay is an old discovery 
of Middleton's, in 1742, when he was in search of a north- 
west passage. The general outline or rough sketch then 
made remains unimproved to the present day. L 
explored this inlet for sixty miles, up and down, to its 
junction with Rowe's Welcome, and made a series of 
observations from astronomically determined positions. 
Repulse Bay, though visited by Middleton, and after- 
ward by Parry and by Rae, still remains but imperfectly 
defined. I have, from my own observations, the data for 
a more accurate delineation of the outline of this bay. I 
discovered and surveyed a new inlet in latitude 67°, north 
longitude 84° 30', a few miles north of Norman's creek, 
of which it may be said to be a counterpart, running from 
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Lyon's Inlet to the eastward. I may be excused for 
expressing to you the gratification I felt in making this 
discovery, remembering that Parry, in 1821, when explo- 
ring and surveying the opening, to which he gave the 
name of Lyon's Inlet, determined, as he says in his 
narrative, to leave no opening or arm unvisited ; and yet, 
with all his care and the aid of his officers and four boats' 
crews, he overlooked the new inlet I found, from the fact 
that a high island shut out from his view the entrance 
to it. I discovered a bay on the west side of Fox Chan- 
nel, latitude 69°, longitude 81° 30 ', which makes west- 
south-west for fifteen miles. This Parry also missed, 
which is not remarkable when we consider that his wa,s a 
marine survey along the west side of Fox Channel to 
Ig-loo-UJc, an island near the eastern end of Fury-and- 
Hecla Strait. I discovered an important lake, twenty- 
five miles in length, in latitude 68° 45', north longitude 
82° west. I call it important, as it abounds in salmon of 
large size, some being six feet in length. It contains, 
also, many other species of fish, some of which, I think, 
have been hitherto unknown. Also, another lake, lati- 
tude 69° 35', running parallel with Fury-and-Hecla Strait, 
about fifty miles in length. It has two outlets. I fol- 
lowed up Crozier's river, the mouth of which Parry 
discovered, and found its source to be the lake described. 
At the west end of the lake is another outlet forming a 
river, which I followed down to the Gulf of Boothia, 
where the river discharges itself into a fine bay — another 
discovery. It fell to my lot, also, to ascertain the north- 
western part of Melville peninsula, at and below the 
western outlets of Fury-and-Hecla Strait, which may be 
said to complete the discovery of the American continent. 
I discovered a long island, lying to the north-west and 
westward of the western outlet of Fury-and-Hecla Strait, 
and also the coast of the mainland on the north side of 
the above mentioned outlet of the strait, and I found that 
the "Jesse isle," laid down and so named on Dr. Bae's 
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chart, at the north of Parry Bay, latitude 69° 30', longi- 
tude 85° 10', is not there. 

Although Parry had his vessels, the Fury and the 
Hecla, near to Amherst Island, in 1822, and sent out from 
there exploring and surveying parties, directing them to 
search, if possible, for the western outlet of Fury-and- 
Hecla Strait, they were unable to find it. In the fol- 
lowing spring, 1823, whilst his vessels were in harbor at 
Ig-loo-lik Island, latitude 69° 21', longitude 82° west, 
Lyon, Parry's associate, undertook to reach the western 
outlet of the strait by means of sledges and dogs ; but 
after journeying for nineteen days he failed to accomplish 
it. In 1847, Dr. Rae left his head-quarters at Fort Hope, 
at the head of Repulse Bay, with the intention of reach- 
ing the outlet of Fury-and-Hecla Strait, but before he 
could get there his provisions gave out, and he was com- 
pelled to turn back. I had some reason, therefore, to feel 
gratified when I found myself traversing the very region 
that such intrepid explorers as Parry, Lyon and Rae had 
attempted to reach in vain. 

The next important contribution to geography was my 
discovering an important island, north of Ormond' s Island, 
at the east end of Fury-and-Hecla Strait. What Parry 
has put down upon his chart as the main land, north of 
Ormond' s Island, is an island, but somewhat less in size 
than Ormond' s Island. 

I think that if Parry had known of the existence of the 
channel which is on the north side of the new island, that 
I refer to, he would have succeeded in getting his vessels 
much further to the westward in the strait than he did. 
By passing through this new channel and by keeping 
close to the land on the north side of the strait, Fury-and- 
Hecla Strait, like the passage leading into Wager Bay, 
and like Hudson Strait, in the navigable season, may be 
penetrated by keeping on the north side, whilst the oppo- 
site or south side is incumbered by heavy ice. 

From intelligent Esquimaux, whom I met at Ig-loo-lik, 
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I obtained information about, and sketches of, the west 
coast of Fox's Farthest, latitude 66° 50' north, up to 
what Parry calls " Murray Maxwell' s Inlet,'" which is 
near the east end of Fury-and-Hecla Strait. Murray 
Maxwell's Inlet, as Parry calls it, is in reality a sound, 
or strait, that sweeps around to the eastward, forming a 
large island. If you take your pencil and continue the 
so-called Murray Maxwell' s Inlet to the eastward and to 
the blank in Parry' s chart, you will have the delineation 
of the island that is there. To the eastward of the Cal- 
thorpe Isles and Cape Konig, you will find the broken 
lines of the land that Parry discovered. He could not 
determine whether it consisted of islands, or formed a 
part of the mainland. Prom the Esquimaux, who had 
been there, I learned that it consisted of two islands. The 
nearest approach I made to them was on my visit to Fern 
Island, which you will find upon Parry's chart, attached 
to the narrative of his second voyage. 

At Ig-loo-lik I met Esquimaux who were natives of 
Cumberland Sound, sometimes called Cumberland Inlet, 
which, you know, is on the west side of Davis Strait, above 
Frobisher Bay. These natives made their way to Ig-loo- 
lik by first making a portage from Cumberland Sound 
to a large lake, called upon the charts Kennedy'' s Lake, and 
which, by the way, I may remark, no white man has ever 
yet seen, and then, launching their bo-mi-ens (women' s 
boats) upon the lake, which they traversed westward, 
entering a large river, and drifting down it with a swift 
current to Fox's Farthest, where the river enters the sea. 
From there they turned north and coasted along up to 
the Calthorpe Isles, and from there crossed over to 
Ig-loo-lik. 

From Esquimaux at Ig-loo-lik I also obtained impor- 
tant information of a new bay, that will not only be of 
interest to geographers, but must, I think, eventually 
be of great value to our commerce. The entrance to this 
bay has only been seen, and is indicated upon the Arctic 
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charts as Admiralty Inlet. Nothing has been known, 
however, by civilized man of the extent of this bay or of 
its character. The entrance is from Barrow' s Strait, lati- 
tude 73° 43' north, longitude 83° west, and the bay 
extends very nearly in a southern direction to about 71° 
north latitude. The west side has a coast line on a 
gradual curve from Barrow's Strait to near its limit, the 
concave on the east, whilst the west side has many bays 
or fords, with some good harbors in them. The bay is 
free from ice every summer, and none of the ice from 
Barrow's Strait ever finds its way into it. This bay 
abounds in whales (Balcpna Mysticetus, or smooth back, 
the most important to civilized man), in narwhals (the sea 
unicorn), and in seals. So abundant are the whales that 
the natives sometimes kill, in their rude way, as many as 
five large ones in a few days. The information I derived 
from the Esquimaux has convinced me that this new bay 
will prove as valuable to whalers as Cumberland Sound. 
From 1840 to the present time the product of whalebone 
and oil from Cumberland Sound, by English and Ameri- 
can whalers, has amounted to $15,000,000 ; and as the 
area of the whale fishery is gradually diminishing, the 
fact of the existence of this bay I regard as of great value, 
as opening up a new ground for the prosecution of this 
important industry. 

I also obtained valuable information from the Esqui- 
maux at Ig-loo-lik respecting PonoVs Bay, the western 
prolongation of which, upon our present Arctic charts, is 
miscalled Eclipse Sound. If the testimony of the Esqui- 
maux can be relied upon, and I place the fullest confi- 
dence in it, Pond's Bay terminates in longitude 81° west 
(approximately) ; and the representation upon the Arctic 
charts of a strait from Pond's Bay to Prince Regent's 
Inlet, on the northern part of the Gulf of Boothia, is 
erroneous. 

It has been the supposition of geographers that Davis 
Strait and Baffin's Bay are connected with Fox' s Chan- 
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nel by straits. This is not the fact. All the intelligent 
Esquimaux that I have met in my two voyages assert 
that the land, bounded on the north by Barrow' s Strait, 
upon the east by Baffin's Bay and Davis Strait, on the 
south by Hudson's Strait, and on the west by Fox's 
Channel and Prince Regent' s Inlet, is one land, or one 
great island. They know of a much smaller island that 
has Pond' s Bay on its south side, Navy Board Inlet, or 
more properly strait, on its west, Lancaster Sound on its 
north, and Baffin's Sea on its east side. 

My other contributions to geography are, that Dr. 
Rae' s Colville Bay, in latitude 68° north, longitude 88° 
20', is not a bay, but very low land; that his Grinnell 
Lake and Simpson Lake, which he delineates as one con- 
tinuous lake, are, in fact, three distinct lakes ; and, lastly, 
that his " ShepTiaroV s Bay" extends northerly about 
twelve miles beyond the limit he has assigned to it. 

This, my dear sir, embraces all I have to communicate. 
You will remember that I went out with very limited 
resources, and was more circumscribed for the want of 
means than almost any Arctic explorer. Should I again 
go out, as I trust to do, I hope to extend the area of 
geographical discovery and accomplish something that 
may redound to the credit of our common country. 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. F. HALL. 



